will derive important status satisfaction. The
exclusive countiy club does more for its
members than furnish them with a place to play
golf. The fraternity group does more for a
person than arrange social functions. And
certain honorary groups have as their sole
function the building-up of the egos of their
members. The individuals in any group, given a
decent chance, will work to make the group into
something of which they can be proud.

Again we must remember a person's level of
aspiration. The individual who is shooting at the
social moon, may derive no satisfaction from
belonging to a group lower than the individual's
aspirations. Whether people feel pride of
membership depends on the height of the star to
which the individuals have hitched their hopes
and desires.

Accomplishing an Objective
Through Group Action

There is strength in numbers. A person may
join with others In a group endeavor because a
group is more powerful and more effective than
a number of individuals working alone. When a
number of individuals share a common interest
or common need, the natural thing is to organize,
to join forces to gratify the common need.

In general, an individual joins a group when
it meets the needs for social contacts, for secure
relationships with fellow members, for status, or
for a combination of these needs plus other
more direct and primary needs. Whether or not
an individual pitches in with any specific group
depends on what that group promises. One
group may promise little other than financial
advantages. Another may offer only a satisfying
set of social relations with people. Another may
offer only honor and glory. Another may offer
all these satisfactions in some degree. In other
words, the individual's motives for joining a
group come in patterns. The overall pattern is
different for each group joined.

THE INDIVIDUALS
RELATION TO THE GROUP

We   have   talked  in general  terms about
groups and how they can change from bunches

into more tightly knit units. We have discussed
the factors involved in the formation of groups.
Now, in somewhat greater detail, we will look at
the individual's relation to the group in wliich
membership is held. Discussing these aspects
should help you understand group phenomena
and should give you leadership tools with which
to work.

IDENTIFICATION
WITH THE GROUP

Individuals may feel very much a part of the
group to which they belong or they may treat it
with complete indifference. One may sacrifice
one's self for the welfare of the group, may take
very personally the group's success or failure, or
may feel guilty if one lets the group down. When
this is so, we say the individual is closely
identified with the group. If the individual
doesn't care what happens to the group, is not
inclined to make sacrifices for it, dopes off, and
fails to carry a proper part of the load, then that
individual's identification is weak. In the former
case reaction is to the group as if it were to the
self: the individual and the group's welfare arc
one. In the latter case the group is quite distinct
from the individual self. The person goes pretty
much his own way, with personal welfare and
the group's welfare being two different matters.

A person identifies with a group for the
same reason that one joins a unit-that is for a
satisfying and orderly relationship with other
members, personal rewards, and the prospects of
being somebody within the group and within its
larger social world. When we deal with
identification, however, we are not dealing witli
an all-or-none matter. Once in the groupj one
identifies with it to some degree. One may
identify very slightly, to a moderate degree, or
up to the very hilt. And the degree of
identification is proportional to the rewards the
individual gets from membership in the group.

When the group pays off to all its members,
when everybody identifies to a high degree, then
the group becomes a very active group. It does
great things. It does not fall apart when trouble
comes. It works hard and fights hard. Its
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